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(This  brief  paper  by  Marvin  H.  Shore,  of  Friendsville,  Tenn., 
was  printed  in  this  pamphlet  form  very  hurriedly  for  distribution 
at  the  193  2  reunion  of  the  SHORE  families  that  something  regard¬ 
ing  the  history  might  be  available  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
family.  Mr.  Shore  has  promised  to  edit  a  new  edition  and  bring 
the  family  history  up  to  date  which  we  hope  to  have  for  the  193  3 
reunion.) 


THE  COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION 


To  understand  and  fully  appreciate  our  Ancestors, 
we  must  know  something  about  the  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  encountered  in  subduing  the  wild  forests 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  We  must  know  in  a  general 
way  about  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  time,  the 
number  of  colonists,  the  towns,  etc.  This  is  why  I  am 
starting  out  with  a  general  description  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlements  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1749  after  the  British  Parliament  had  passed  an 
act  by  which  the  Moravians, — then  known  as  "Unity 
of  the  Brethren,”  was  acknowledged  as  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Lord  Granville  who  was  owner  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  offered  to  sell  to 
the  Moravians  100,000  acres  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
At  a  conference  in  London,  November  29,  1751,  this 
offer  was  accepted.  The  main  object  was  to  acquire  a 
large  tract  of  land  where  the  Moravians  might  live  un¬ 
disturbed,  having  the  liberty  of  excluding  strangers. 

*  (1).  "At  this  time  there  was  in  North  Carolina 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  most  scattered  along  near  the 
coast.  A  body  of  1,500  Swiss  had  founded  the  town 
of  New  Berne.  Out  of  the  3  0,000  Germans  which  came 
to  America  these  years,  18,000  came  to  North  Carolina. 
The  boundary  line  between  Carolina  and  Virginia  was 
run  in  1725.  All  of  the  western  half  of  Carolina  was 
almost  un-inhabited,  only  a  house  here  and  there,  great 
forests  everywhere,  which  were  known  only  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  1753  Rowan  County  was  formed  from  Anson 
County  which  had  included  all  the  Western  part  of 
the  State  and  Tennessee.” 

In  August  1752  Bishop  Spangenberg,  with  three 
companions,  a  surveyor  and  two  hunters  left  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  to  select  the  100,000  acres.  This  group  rode  from 
August  till  December,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Later  in  December  they  found  a  large  tract  of 
rolling  woodland,  well  watered,  and  apparently  well 
adapted  for  their  plans.  The  necessary  preparations  for 
forming  a  settlement  in  the  distant  forest  wilds  of  the 
South  having  been  completed,  a  company  of  twelve 
single  Brethren  set  out  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  October 
8th,  1753.  They  were: 

( 1 )  Bernard  Adam  Grube,  the  first  Minister. 

(2)  Jacob  Losch,  manager  and  superintendent. 

(3)  Hans  Martin  Kalberlahn,  the  Physician. 

(4)  The  other  nine  Brethren  were  farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics.  Their  route  led  through  the  western  part  of 
Virginia.  In  a  wagon  with  six  horses  they  carried  with 
them  various  articles  needed  on  a  long  journey  over 
roads  seldom  travelled.  To  provide  for  food  for  their 
horses,  some  of  their  number  would  go  to  the  different 
farms,  sometimes  ten  miles  off  their  road,  and  help 
thresh  the  oats,  besides  paying  its  full  value.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  had  to  unload,  and  carry  a  portion  of  the 
load  over  the  mountains.  Sometimes  the  night  set  in 
before  this  task  was  accomplished,  and  thus  the  com- 

*  (1)  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  19. 


pany  became  separated,  some  passing  the  night  in  the 
wagons,  others  sleeping  under  their  tents.  They  gener¬ 
ally  prepared  their  frugal  morning  meal  at  three  o’clock 
and  started  by  the  dawn  of  day,  after  their  regular 
morning  prayer.  On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  November 
they  reached  the  spot  where  stands  to  this  day  the  town 
of  Bethabara,  now  known  as  Old  Town.  Here  they 
found  shelter  in  a  small  cabin,  built  and  previously  in¬ 
habited  by  a  German.  Though  this  cabin  was  very 
small,  scarcely  affording  room  for  all  to  sleep  in,  still, 
they  were  thankful  for  even  this  scanty  shelter,  and 
resolved  to  remain  here  for  the  present.  The  next  day, 
being  Sunday,  was  a  real  day  of  rest  to  the  weary  pil¬ 
grims,  but  on  the  following  day  they  cheerfully  went 
to  work,  some  sharpening  their  axes  and  preparing  their 
hoes,  others  beginning  to  construct  a  bakeoven,  one  ex¬ 
ploring  the  country  to  find  a  mill  where  they  might  buy 
some  corn,  while  the  three  clerical  Brethren  were  busy 
in  the  house,  preparing  a  kind  of  a  garret  with  rough 
boards,  where  they  could  store  their  goods. 

*  (1)  "Three  years  later,  1756,  due  to  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  it  was  found  expedient  to  fortify  the 
new  settlement  by  surrounding  it  with  palisades,  whence 
it  was  called  the  Dutch  Fort.  The  Mills  were  also  for¬ 
tified  in  a  similar  manner.  Many  fugitives,  even  from 
distant  parts  of  Virginia  there  found  a  place  of  refuge 
and  temporary  home,  and  at  the  same  time  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  the  Word  of  eternal  life.  As  yet  there 
was  no  real  danger.  Hundreds  of  Cherokee  and  Creek 
Indians  passed  through  the  settlement  and  often  en¬ 
camped  near  the  Mill,  receiving  plenty  to  eat.  In  con¬ 
sequence  Bethabara  became  a  noted  place  among  the 
Indians  as  the  "Dutch  Fort  where  there  are  good  people 
and  much  bread.” 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  a  famine  prevailed  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  many  people  resorted 
to  Bethabara, — some  coming  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles  to  purchase  flour.  While  under  the  influence  of 
the  Moravians  many  of  the  refugees  became  concerned 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  applied  for  permission  to  join  the 
Church.  To  accommodate  these  as  well  as  those  of  the 
old  settlement  who  preferred  their  own  personal  house¬ 
keeping  to  the  general  family  economy,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  settlement  was  resolved  upon.  On  June  3, 
1759  Dr.  Spangenberg  and  several  others  went  to  the 
so-called  Walnut  Bottom”,  about  three  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Bethabara  and  selected  the  spot  on  which  the 
settlement  was  to  be  formed,  which  was  called,  Bethania. 

(1)  It  was  resolved  that,  eight  married  couples 
should  form  the  neucleus  of  this  settlement.  The  names 
of  the  first  settlers  were: 

Gattfried  Grabs  John  Beroth 


Balthasar  Hege 
Charles  Opiz 
Christopher  Schmidt 


Adam  Kramer 
Michael  Ranke 
Henry  Bieffel 


,f  (1)  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  42. 
*  (1)  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  45. 
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Besides  these  Brethren,  eight  neighbors  were  allowed 
to  occupy  a  number  of  lots  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
new  settlement.  They  were: 

Martin  Houser,  and  his  two  married  sons 

George  and  Michael  Houser; 

Henry  Spoenhauer; 

John  Stroup; 

Philip  Shous; 

Frederick  Schor,  and  his  son,  Henrich.” 

*  ( 1 )  "About  the  time  the  new  settlement  was  be¬ 
gun  and  all  was  bustle  and  activity  in  Black  Walnut 
Bottom,  an  alarming  sickness  broke  out  in  Bethabara, 
which  proved  fatal  in  many  cases.  In  quick  succession 
fifteen  were  called  to  their  eternal  home, — mostly  after 
sickness  for  only  three  or  four  days.  Fourteen  more 
were  very  ill,  expecting  their  departure.  There  were 
but  nineteen  who  entirely  escaped  this  epidemic.” 

"The  Indian  War  recommenced  in  October,  1759. 
They  declared  war  against  all  the  white  people,  expect¬ 
ing  to  kill  or  drive  every  one  out  of  their  hunting 
grounds.  One  hundred  and  fifty  encamped  near  the 
Mills.  Several  times  they  were  on  the  point  of  attacking 
the  settlements,  but  when  they  would  hear  the  great 
bell,  when  they  came  near.  They  were  superstitious 
about  the  big  bells  as  they  were  the  first  ones  they  had 
ever  seen  or  heard.  When  the  bells  were  ringing  they 
were  sure  that  they  had  been  discovered  and  that  the 
white  people  were  getting  ready  to  kill  them  if  they 
went  nearer.  Outsiders  would  rush  into  these  settle¬ 
ments  for  safety,  many  times  wounded  and  exhausted. 
Many  of  them  telling  about  their  families  or  their  friends 
having  been  cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  Red 
Faces.” 

*  (2)  At  the  close  of  the  war,  1759. 

"The  congregation  at  Bethabara  numbered  75; 

The  congregation  at  Bethania  numbered  72.” 

"Peace  being  fully  restored  by  1762  a  company  of 
Fifteen  Brethren  and  Sisters  arrived  from  Pa.,  by  way 
of  Wilmington.  They  brought  with  them  a  small  or¬ 
gan,  the  first  in  the  settlement,  an  instrument  in  that 
time  little  known  in  the  colonies.” 

"Some  three  years  later  it  was  recommended  by  the 
General  Board  of  the  Unity,  that  a  site  be  chosen  for 
the  central  settlement,  which  was  to  be  named  Salem. 
In  January,  1766  the  first  company  direct  from  Europe, 
consisting  of  one  married  couple,  and  eight  single  Breth¬ 
ren  arrived  by  way  of  Charleston.  These  and  some  of 
the  residents  of  Bethabara  moved  to  a  log  cabin  in  the 
woods.  On  February  20th,  Br.  Renter  surveyed  the 
ridge  and  laid  out  the  square  of  the  future  town  of 
Salem.” 

It  was  in  those  times  and  under  those  conditions  that 
our  first  ancestors  in  America,  lived  and  contributed 
their  bit  in  establishing  the  settlements  in  Western  North 
Carolina. 


^  (1)  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  47. 
*  (2)  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  5  5. 


THE  SHORE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA. 


Frederick  Schor *  *  ( 1 ) ,  our  first  ancestor  in  America, 
was  born  about  1700  and  lived  until  middle-aged,  in 
Muttenz,  Canton  Basle,  Switzerland.  His  wife  was  Mar- 
Sa  retha  Schneider  of  the  same  place.  Henry,  *  (2), 
their  eldest  son,  was  born  February  13  th,  1735,  and 
Hans  in  the  year  1737. 

About  the  year  1752  when  Bishop  Spangenberg  and 
his  companions  were  making  their  adventurous  trips 
into  the  unknown  wilderness  of  Western  Carolina,  Fred¬ 
erick  and  his  family,  were  making  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  America,  the  land  of  wonder.  They 
settled  at  Lanchester,  Pa.,  where  many  Swiss  and  Ger¬ 
mans  were  settling. 

Henry  (1)  2  married  Barbara  Mueller  on  July  21st, 
175  5,  in  Pa.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ulrich  Mueller 
and  Elizabeth  Meyer  and  born  January  22,  1732,  at  Au, 
near  Winter-Thur,  Switzerland.  About  three  years  later 
Henry  with  his  father  and  wife  moved  South  to  the 
first  Moravian  settlement,  when  it  was  only  three  or 
four  years  old.  He  first  settled  at  Bethabara  but  soon 
moved  to  the  Mills  where  he  worked  until  plans  were 
made  for  the  second  settlement,  Bethania.  He  and  his 
father  were  two  of  the  eight  men  who  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  first  lots  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  new  set¬ 
tlement.  Later  in  the  summer  when  the  houses  were 
completed  some  of  them  returned  to  the  Mills  for  their 
families. 

"August  (3)  9th,  1752,  Henry  Shore  and  Phillip 
Schauses  and  their  families  moved  from  the  Mills  to 
Bethania.” 

Apparently  Henry  was  a  very  useful  citizen,  for  we 
read  about  him  being  constable  and  making  several  trips 
to  Salisbury,  the  only  county  seat  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  On  January  9th,  1764,  he  went  to  Salisbury  and 
resigned  his  position.  Furthermore,  he  must  have  been 
a  carpenter,  for  we  have  noticed  that  he  lived  at  the 
Mills  where  carpenters  were  needed  and,  later,  was  sent 
to  Bethania  to  aid  in  erecting  the  first  houses  there. 
Again  we  have  record  of  his  appointment  on  a  building 
committee. 

"January  (1)  6th,  1769,  plans  for  the  New  Ger¬ 
main  Haus  in  Bethania  were  accepted  in  a  meeting  last 
evening,  of  Br.  Marshall  and  the  householders.  The 
building  will  be  3  0  by  40  feet  and  during  the  next 
weeks  the  Brethren  will  work  together  in  preparing  the 
timbers  for  it,  January  22nd,  a  Lovefeast  was  held  to 
which  the  neighbors  who  often  worshipped  at  Bethania 
were  invited,  and  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers,  to  help 
with  the  new  house.  The  Brethren:  Grabs,  Spoenhaur, 
Henry  Shore  and  Transou  were  announced  as  the  build¬ 
ing  committee.” 

There  are  two  particularly  interesting  incidents  con- 


*  ( 1 )  Shore. 

(2)  Moravian  Records,  Archives,  Winston-Salem. 

*  (3)  Fries,  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  212. 

—4— 


nected  with  the  life  of  Henry  at  Bethania.  The  first  of 
these  is: 

"June  (2)  21st,  1760,  the  first  baby  was  born  in 
Bethania,  and  was  baptized  the  next  day  with  the  name 
Johnnes  Shore.” 

This  was  Henry’s  third  child. 

The  second  incident  is, — 

"July  2  5th,  (3),  1768,  the  second  story  was  placed 
on  Henry  Shore’s  house.  This  is  the  first  two-story 
house  in  Bethania.” 

The  (4)  children  of  Henry  and  Barbara  were: 

( 1 )  3  Marie  Married  Hanes. 

(2)  3  Magdalene  M.  Hauser. 

(3)  3  John  d.  age  20  years  old. 

(4)  3  Henry  d.  young. 

(5)  3  Jacob  d.  age  43  years  old. 

(6)  3  John  Henry . 

(7)  3  Peter  ....  age  41  years  old. 

(8)  3  Frederick  d.  young. 

(9)  3  Elizabeth  M.  Heahman. 

(10)  3  Barbara  m.  Peter  Houser. 

The  death  of  Henry  Shore  occurred  November  11th, 
1819,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Moravian  Cemetery  at 
Bethania.  His  grave  is  well  marked  by  a  granite  slab, 
which  is  numbered  178;  that  is,  he  was  the  one-hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eighth  person  buried  there. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  found  any  of  his  memoirs,  but 
from  what  records  we  have  secured,  know  that  he  lived 
in  good  and  close  fellowship  with  his  Brethren. 

It  is  believed  by  the  oldest  people  living  around  these 
old  settlements,  Bethabara  and  Bethania,  that  Frederick 
(1)  1  went  back  to  Switzerland  about  the  year  1770, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death.  It  has  been  reported  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  valuable  property,  which  was  never 
properly  inherited  by  his  descendants. 

Hans  Schor  (2)  2  our  great,  great,  great  grand¬ 
father  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  and  Margaretha. 
He  was  born  in  173  7  (1),  in  Switzerland.  We  have  no 
furthre  records  of  his  youth. 

"April  the  27th,  (2)  1753,  Hans  Schor  of  Bethania, 
who  had  been  to  Salisbury  to  seek  Peter  Schmidt’s 
daughter  for  his  wife,  returned  today  with  her  and  her 
parents,  and  were  married  by  Br.  Loech.” 

Salisbury  was  the  county  seat  of  Rowan  County, 
which  included,  at  that  time,  what  is  now  Forsyth,  Sur¬ 
ry,  Stokes  and  on  westward  to  the  Mountains.  Hans 
had  to  take  his  future  wife  and  her  parents  to  Salisbury 
to  get  the  license  for  marriage,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days. 

After  their  honeymoon,  which  must  have  been 
exciting  out  in  the  great  wild  woods,  where  the  howling 
of  wolves  could  be  heard  at  night,  Hans  (2)  2  purchas¬ 
ed  some  land  four  miles  west  of  Bethania,  which  is  still 


!>  (1) — Fries  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  3  87. 

*  (2)  Fries  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  231. 

*  (3)  Fries  Moravians  in  N.  C.  p.  37J. 

*  (4)  Records  held  by  Olin  Doub. 


known  as  the  old  Shore  Place.  He  selected  a  log  cabin 
which  served  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  and  some 
of  the  cold.  It  was  this  crude  log  house  that  Magdalena 
transformed  into  a  fairly  comfortable  home.  Soon  a 
son  was  born,  then  another,  and  still  the  third.  Then  the 
saddest  of  all  messengers  visited  this  happy  home  and 
called  the  father  awa)'.  Hans  was  not  a  member  of  the 
brethren,  but  had  lived  in  good  fellowship  with  them 
and  went  often  with  them  to  worship.  He  was  convert¬ 
ed  in  one  of  their  meetings  and  had  made  plans  to  join 
them  so  he  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  full  membership. 
But  in  December  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  died  in 
January,  1770.  Because  of  and  in  recompense  for  his 
good  and  close  fellowship  the  Moravians,  somewhat  con¬ 
trary  to  their  custom,  permitted  his  remains  to  be  placed 
in  the  Moravian  Cemetery  at  Bethania,  which  was  his 
expressed  desire  during  his  sickness.  His  grave  is  to  this 
day  well  marked  by  a  plain  piece  of  granite. 

A  copy  of  his  will  is  preserved  at  Salisbury  with 
other  county  records.  It  reads: 

"January  5th,  1770. 

J.  F.  McCubbins,  clerk  of  Superior  Court. 

Rowan  County,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

John  (Hans)  Shore’s  will,  (Book,  Dpp.  80).” 

"The  two  sons  of  the  departed  Johnnes  Schor, — 
Johnnes  and  Heinrich,  are  bound  to  Christian  Fry  until 
they  shall  become  of  age.  The  third  son,  Peter,  to  be 
bound  to  Martin  Walk.” 

Just  where  Magdalena,  the  wife  and  mother  lived  the 
following  years  is  not  known.  Perhaps  she  went  back 
to  her  father’s  home.  This  we  do  know,  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21st,  1770,  the  fourth  son  of  Hans  and  Magda¬ 
len  a  was  born,  who  received  the  name  of  John  Jacob 
Shore. 

No  account  of  how  or  where  the  four  brothers  grew 
into  manhood  has  been  found.  However,  the  author  was 
fortunate  in  securing  from  Mrs.  Ellen  (Shore)  Kreeger 
(1),  a  copy  of  the  memoirs  of  John  (1)  3,  the  oldest 
of  the  four  brothers. 

"Memoirs  of  Br.  John  Shore,  who  departed  this  life 
October  10th,  1844.”  (The  day  he  was  80  years  old). 

"Our  late  brother  was  born  October  10th,  1764, 
near  Bethania.  His  parents  were  John  and  Magdalena 
Shore.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  in  Holy  Baptism 
December  the  2nd,  of  the  same  year  by  Br.  John  Eswein. 
When  he  was  about  five  years  old  his  father  departed 
this  life;  whereupon  he  was  bound  to  Christian  Fry, 
who  lived  in  Davidson  County,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Brethren  of  Friedberg.  He  there  labored  on  a  farm 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  On  March  19th, 
1795,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  at  Bethania,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1800,  for  the  first  time,  partook  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lords  Supper. 


(1)  Living  near  Bethania. 

*  (2)  Fries  in  Salem  Archives  p.  271. 
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"Soon  after  he  had  married  his  first  wife,  sister  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Beckle,  May  13th,  1788,  he  moved  back  to  his 
father’s  farm,  near  Bethania,  on  which  he  continued  to 
live  till  his  death.  His  first  marriage  was  blessed  with 
four  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  had  gone  before  him  to  their  eternal 
home.  His  first  wife  departed  this  life  October  22nd, 
1816.  On  February  10th,  1818,  he  married  sister 
Elizabeth  late  Beckle,  widow  of  Br.  Daniel  Houser.  She 
was  at  that  time  a  mother  of  seven  children,  of  whom 
two  had  died.  The  second  union  was  blessed  with  one 
son,  who  is  still  living.  Our  departed  brother  had  ten 
children  of  his  own,  sixty  grand  children,  and  eighteen 
great  grand  children,  eighty-eight  descendants  in  all. 

"About  forty  years  before  his  death,  while  on  his 
way  to  Cole,  at  a  neighbor’s  house,  he  was  severely  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  dog,  in  his  leg.  This  wound  never  entirely 
healed  and  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  inconven¬ 
ience,  until  his  death.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  he  was 
very  much  troubled  by  a  distressing  cough,  he  was  so 
very  sick,  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  leave  his  room  for 
the  space  of  fourteen  weeks. 

"Our  brother  was  a  very  industrious  and  hard  work¬ 
ing  man.  He  was  always  careful  of  his  earnings,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  kind  friend,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  those 
who  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  very  dear  member  of 
the  Brethren  Church  and  very  diligent  in  his  attendance 
to  the  house  of  God.  He  took  a  near  and  particular 
interest  in  all  the  concerns  of  his  Church,  and  received 
the  visits  of  the  ministers  with  much  pleasure  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  He  was  interested  much  in  spiritual  conver¬ 
sations,  and  the  writer  of  these  memoirs,  although  his 
acquaintance  with  our  dear  departed  Brother  has  been 
but  short,  has  himself,  seen  him  weep  when  mentions 
was  made  of  the  great  sufferings  of  our  dear  Savior,  on 
the  account  of  our  sins.  Our  brother  then  felt  it  in 
his  heart,  that  those  precious  wounds  which  were  struck 
on  the  Savior’s  Holy  and  Innocent  body,  were  the  cause 
of  those  joys  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  joys  we  doubt 
not,  he  is  experiencing  at  this  present  time,  and  through 
all  eternity.  O  that  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
yea  all  men,  might  also  weep  such  tears,  tears  of  sorrow 
for  their  sins  and  tears  of  joy  for  their  salvation  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  Last  Sunday,  five  weeks  ago,  he  was 
taken  with  the  intermittent  fever  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  seven  days,  after  that,  he  partially  recovered, 
and  continued  in  tolerable  health  until  about  two  weeks 
ago  when  he  was  again  taken  by  his  fever.  He  grew 
very  sick,  indeed,  but  amidst  all  his  sufferings  he  re¬ 
mained  .very  patient  and  resigned.  His  thoughts  were 
ever  with  his  Saviour  until  the  end,  yea,  like  Enoch  of 
old,  he  walked  and  talked  with  God, — and  now  he  is 
not,  for  God  took  him.  He  died  without  struggle,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  birth,  October  10,  near  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  having  reached  the  great  age  of  80  years. 

"He  was  a  kind  husband,  a  loving  father,  a  true 
friend,  and  a  good  member  of  his  Church — but  what 


is  better  than  this,  he  was  a  true  lover  and  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  for  him  to  live,  was  Christ.” 

We  notice  from  his  memoir  that  he  was  a  closely 
allied  member  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethania. 
His  grave,  like  that  of  his  father’s,  is  marked  with  a 
slab  of  granite. 

The  children  of  John  (1)  3  and  Elizabeth  were: 

( 1 )  4  John  m.  Sousana  Arnie. 

(2)  4  Solomon  m. 

(3)  4  Henry  m. 

(4)  4 - (Girl). 

(  5 )  4  Jake  m. 

(6)  4 - (Girl). 

(7)  4 - (Nothing  known). 

The  children  of  John  (1)  3  and  Elizabeth  (Beckel) 
Houser. 

(8)  4  Isaac  m. 

John  Peter  Shore  (2)  3  1766-1837,  lived  at  Beth- 
abara  and  was  buried  in  the  Cemetery  on  top  of  the  hill. 
The  number  of  his  tombstone  is  18  5. 

His  children  were: 

( 1 )  4  Jacob. 

(2)  4  Benjamin. 

(3)  4  John  Henry 

(4)  4  Mary. 

John  Henry  married  first  time,  (3)  4 - . 

His  children: 

(1)  5  Martha  Jane  m.  Tom  Scoffe. 

(2)  5 - d.  young. 

(3)  5  Nellie  m.  Baker. 

(4)  5 - d.  young. 

(  5  )  5  Annie  m.  Nedline. 

(6)  5  Emma  m.  John  Miller. 

John  Henry  (3)  4  married  second  time,  Spall. 
Their  children: 

(7)  5  Jessie  m.  George  Rights. 

(8)  5  Mary  m.  Ed  Wilson. 

(9)  5 - d.  young. 

(10)  5  J.  A.  m. 

(11)  5  Tom  d.  age  21. 

(12)  5 - -d.  young. 

John  Henry  (3)  3  moved  to  Friedberg,  another 
Moravian  settlement,  four  or  five  miles  south  of  Salem. 
His  children: 

(1)  4  Tom.  (Grandfather  of  Dr.  Shore,  Raleigh, 

N.  C.). 

(2)  4  Jacob. 

(3)  4 - . 

(4)  4 - . 

(5)  4 - . 

Jacob  married  a  Roming  and  had  one  son,  William 
( 1 )  5  and  perhaps  several  more  children.  It  is  told  that 
Jacob  had  a  brother  and  sister  to  marry  into  the  same 
family  as  he. 

William  (1)  5  m.  Walk. 
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Their  children: 

(1)  6  Frances  m.  (Friedberg,  5  children  and  13 

grand  children). 

(2)  6  John  m.  (Friedberg,  5  children  and  5  grand 

children) . 

(3)  6  David  m.  (New  Philadelphia,  2  children  and 

3  grand  children). 

(4)  6  Nathan  m.  (Winston,  3  children). 

(5)  6  Adelia  m.  Hinkle.  (Welcome,  3  children). 

(6)  6  Eugene  B.  m.  (Winston-Salem). 

'  (7)  6  Ada  m.  Luther  Hine.  (Old  Town,  5  chil¬ 

dren  and  4  grand  children). 

John  Jacob  Shore  (4)  3  1770-1843,  m.  firs£  time 
Gertrude  Weaver. 

Their  children:  (1). 

(1)  4  Rebecca,  b.  1799. 

(2)  4  Lewis,  1802. 

(3)  4  Sallie,  b.  1803. 

(4)  4  Samuel  B.  b.  180S. 

(5)  4  Anna  L.  b.  18  07. 

(6)  4  Emmanuel  b.  1810. 

(7)  4  Mary  E.  b.  1813. 

(8)  4  John  Jacob  Levi,  b.  1816. 

Samuel  B.  moved  to  western  part  of  Tennessee,  and 
bought  much  land  there,  some  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  had  a  large  family.  Many  of  their 
descendants  are  living  in  Union  City,  Tenn.,  some  of 
which  have  become  quite  distinguished. 

Mary  (7)  4  went  to  Tennessee  where  she  lived  with 
her  brother,  Samuel,  and  helped  to  raise  his  children. 
She  was  burned  to  death  in  a  home  which  was  burned. 

Emanuel  (6)  4  had  the  measles  and  before  entirely 
regaining  his  health,  became  over-heated  by  chasing  a 
deer.  He  later  went  west  for  his  health  and  died  on  the 
Mississippi. 

John  Jacob  Levi  (8)4  has  one  living  son,  namely,  Ed 
Shore,  who  is  now  a  prominent  farmer  near  Rural  Hall. 
No  doubt  he  had  other  children,  but  we  have  no  account 
of  them.  He  also  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  bought  and  sold  land. 

John  Jacob  (4)  3  married  the  second  time,  Mary 
Houser.  Their  children: 

(9)  4  Juliana  b.  May  12,  18  26. 

(10)  4  Permetia  b.  May  12,  1826. 

(11)  4  Augustine  E.  b.  September  8,  1830. 

(12)  4  Edward  H.  b.  January  1,  1834. 

Permetia  (10)  4  married  William  Kapp.  They  have 

two  sons  living  now,  both  married  and  living  near  Rural 
Hall.  One  of  these  sons  name  is  Columbus  Kapp.  They 
have  three  children  and  some  grand  children. 

Juliana  (9)  4  married  Tandy  Kiser,  who  is  the 
father  of  Claud  Kiser,  present  Mayor  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Augustine  had  five  children: 

(1)  5  (Girl)  m.  Wall.  Winston,  4  or  5  children. 

(2)  3  Mary,  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Davis. 

.  (3)  5  Eugene,  Pleasant  Garden,  6  children. 
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(4)  5  Sidney,  (Preacher)  d.  Texas,  1  child. 

(5)  5  (Girl)  m.  Dr.  Davis,  near  Bethania,  4  chil¬ 

dren. 

Edward  H.  Shore  (12)  4  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
civil  war,  and  received  a  bad  wound  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  This  wound  caused  him  to  lose  an  arm. 
After  the  war,  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Rural  Hall  and 
became  one  of  the  most  progressive  citizens  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Just  a  few  remarks  about  the  children  of  Augustine 
(11)  4;  the  oldest  child  (1)  5  married  a  Mr.  Wall,  and 
lives  in  Winston,  on  Piedmont  Avenue. 

Eugene  (3)  5  should  be  known  as  the  "Rambler”, 
because  he  roamed  over  several  states,  from  town  to 
town,  working  here  and  there,  anywhere  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  a  little  spending  money.  Eventually  he  married 
and  settled  on  his  father’s  farm.  While  traveling,  he 
realized  how  he  was  greatly  handicapped  because  he  had 
no  better  education.  In  order  that  his  children  might 
have  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  an  education,  he 
moved  to  Pleasant  Garden,  N.  C.,  where  they  have  the 
advantage  of  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  in  North 
Carolina.  He  has  six  children;  three  boys  and  three 
girls. 

Sidney  (4)  5  graduated  from  the  University  of 

North  Carolina  and  taught  school.  Later  when  he  found 
that  preaching  was  his  work,  he  entered  and  finished 
his  Theological  Course  in  the  Seminary  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  All  through  his  student  life  he  was  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  with  poor  health,  which  grew  worse  when  he 
began  preaching.  He  went  to  Texas  to  seek  better 
health,  where  he  preached  until  his  death,  1913.  He  had 
one  son,  who  is  living  with  his  mother  on  a  farm  that 
his  father  had  bought  before  his  death. 

The  youngest  daughter  (5)  5  married  Dr.  Davis. 
They  have  a  beautiful  home  on  the  highway,  three  miles 
west  of  Bethania,  and  four  children,  three  girls  and  one 
boy. 

Perhaps  a  love  story  will  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
since  it  is  closely  connected  with  our  great-grand  par¬ 
ents. 

"Back  in  those  good  old-fashioned  days,  a  baby 
sister  was  about  to  be  born.  Since  there  were  no  large 
sisters,  nor  a  nurse  to  hire  from  a  hospital,  the  father 
( 1 )  3  saddled  two  horses  and  rode  over  in  Surry  Coun¬ 
ty  to  a  Mr.  Arnie’s  home.  He  was  able  to  secure  one 
of  the  young  daughters  of  his  friend,  for  a  few  days. 
When  the  mother  was  able  to  do  the  work,  the  father 
said  to  John  (1)  4,  "John,  can  you  not  take  Miss  Arnie 
home  today?  It  is  getting  late,  corn  is  not  planted,  and 
I  have  so  much  to  do.” 

John  accompanied  the  lady  home,  both  riding  horse¬ 
back.  We  don’t  know  what  they  talked  about,  nor  how 
fast  they  rode,  but  we  do  know  that  the  fair  lady  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  young  man.  John 
came  home  and  told  his  most  intimate  boy  friend  all 
about  how  he  was  going  to  work  hard  and  get  a  start, 
and  then  they  were  going  to  get  married. 
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The  very  next  spring  1817,  he  collected  a  number 
of  crude  farming  tools  and  moved  to  the  farm  across  the 
Yadkin  river.  We  are  told  that  he  worked  hard  and  in 
high  spirit,  clearing  the  land,  ploughing  the  soil,  and 
getting  his  log  cabin  ready  for  Miss  Sousana  Arnie.  That 
sacred  log  hut  is  still  standing,  but  has  been  unjustly 
dealt  with.  Once  it  was  the  community  center,  a  place 
where  babies  were  born  and  bred,  a  place  where  young 
men  and  women  met  and  made  friends.  Now,  since  a 
better  and  larger  house  could  be  afforded,  it  has  been 
pushed  out  behind  the  barn  where  its  highest  mission  is 
to  hold  and  protect  shucks.  John  ( 1 )  4  planted  his 
crop  which  grew  well  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  a 
flood  came.  His  crop  was  destroyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  river  rose  to  a  great¬ 
er  height  than  it  has  since  that  date  until  July  17,  1916, 
when  it  rose  about  three  feet  higher.  It  was  one  hundred 
years  to  the  month  and  some  think  to  the  day. 

Fortunately  there  are  some  things  that  a  flood  can¬ 
not  destroy.  The  very  next  summer  John  goes  over  to 
Mr.  Arnie’s,  and  brings  back  himself  a  wife.  Here  on 
this  farm  John  and  Sousana  labored  together  for  years. 
They  did  not  occupy  the  log  house  very  long  all  to 
themselves.  A  son  was  born,  then  another,  and  another, 
until  more  room  was  necessary.  The  father  and  sons 
went  into  the  big  woods  and  cut  the  very  choicest  oaks 
to  be  found,  and  built  a  large  comfortable  house.  It  is 
in  good  condition  today.  Yet,  too,  like  the  log  one,  has 
been  deserted,  after  being  a  happy  home  for  two  gen¬ 
erations.  No  one  lives  there  now.  The  kitchen  and 
dining  room  was  added  by  Calvin  (7)  5,  John’s  young¬ 
est  son. 

We  have  no  memoirs  of  John  (1)4  except  what  has 
been  handed  down  by  people  who  knew  him.  Judging 
from  these  reports,  he  must  have  been  the  most  accom¬ 
modating  man  in  the  whole  community.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  honesty  and  frankness  in  business.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  his  Bible,  which  he  read  daily.  One 
of  his  grandchildren  told  me  that  he  could  remember 
the  time  when  his  grandfather  would  read  it  for  hours 
at  a  time.  This  Old  Family  Bible  is  in  the  possession  of 
Sarah  Shore  (1)  6,  his  grand  daughter. 

He  died  February  20,  18  67,  and  was  buried  in 
Shore’s  Family  Graveyard  near  his  old  home.  His  wife, 
Sousana  Arnie,  born  March  17,  1791,  lived  some  seven¬ 
teen  years  longer.  She  died  November  19,  18  84,  and 
was  buried  by  her  husband’s  grave. 

Children  of  John  and  Sousana  Shore: 

(1)  5  John  Benjamin  (called  Jack). 

(2)  5  William  b.  1818  d.  1890  m.  Sprinkle. 

(3)  5  John  Henry  b.  1819  d.  1847. 

(4)  5  Solomon  b.  1822  d.  1834  (Died  of  Fever). 

(5)  5  Hiram  Israel  b.  1827  d.  1841  (Killed  by  bee- 

tree)  . 

(6)  5  John  Wesley  b.  1831  d.  1908. 

(7)  5  Calvin  b.  1834  d.  1921. 

Solomon  (2)  4  had  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
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( 1 )  5  Sanders. 

(2)  5  John  Henry 

(3)  5  William 

(4)  5  Girl. 

(5)  5  Girl. 

Sanders  married  a  Strup  and  had  one  son  named 
Alfred  Shore.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bethania, 
and  died  just  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  the  stained  win¬ 
dows  in  the  Moravian  Church  at  Bethania  was  put  there 
as  a  memorial  to  him.  He  has  two  sons  living  in  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

John  Henry  (2)  5  married  a  Dull  and  has  one  son 
living,  who  was  named  John  Henry.  He  is  a  Methodist 
Preacher  in  Rockingham  County,  N.  C. 

William  (3)  5  married  a  Dull  also.  He  has  a  son, 
John  ( 1 )  6  living  one  mile  north  of  Bethania,  who  has 
a  large  family. 

Henry  (3)  4  built  on  his  farm  just  south  of  his 
brothers,  John  (1)  4.  He  had  one  son,  named  Wiley, 
and  two  grandsons,  Sid  (1)  6  and  Henry  (2)  6. 

Jake  (4)  5  had  five  children. 

( 1 )  3  John  Irvin. 

(2)  5  Sam. 

(3)  5  Thomas. 

(4)  5 - girl,  m.  Speas. 

(5)  5 - girl,  m.  Miller. 

Isaac  (7)  4 - . 

John  Benjamin  Shore  ( 1 )  5,  better  known  as  "Jack”, 
being  the  oldest  of  the  family,  felt  the  need  of  more 
"elbow  room”  and,  like  his  father,  moved  further  west. 
He  bought  land  in  Yadkin  County  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Boonville  and  Yadkin ville.  Here  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Miss  Reece,  whom  he  later  married.  As 
this  was  a  new  settlement,  he  too,  had  to  build  a  log 
house,  trim  out  roads,  clear  the  land,  and  do  all  the 
other  things  that  goes  with  the  opening  of  a  new  farm. 

Evidently,  grand-father,  (Jack)  taught  his  boys 
three  things,  to  stay  at  home,  to  farm,  and  to  hunt.  I 
am  sure  that  he  taught  them  to  stay  at  home  or  else 
they  would  not  have  done  it  so  well.  The  six  boys,  after 
growing  into  manhood,  married  and  settled  down  on 
all  sides  of  their  old  home.  We  know  that  they  were 
taught  how  to  farm,  for  they  in  turn,  have  kindly  pass¬ 
ed  it  on  to  their  children  who  learned  to  hoe  corn,  pile 
roots  and  chunks  in  a  new  ground,  and  even  plough, 
before  being  taught  to  add  and  subtract. 

James  Henry  Shore  (1)  6  the  oldest  son,  ambitious 
to  obtain  the  best  of  life,  began  to  look  about  and  see 
where  he  could  make  some  money.  Late  in  the  Civil 
W  ar  he  was  drafted  at  an  early  age.  On  his  way  to  the 
front  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Chicago  as  a  prisoner, 
where  he  remained  for  a  few  months.  After  the  war 
he  was  restless.  He  decided  that  a  fellow  had  no  chance 
to  make  good  here,  so  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  long  distant 
California.  It  was  before  there  were  railroads  across  the 
Rockies.  He  sailed  to  Panama,  crossed  on  rail,  and  from 
there  sailed  to  San  Francsico.  After  paying  his  hotel 
bill  for  the  first  night,  he  had  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
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left.  For  three  years  he  worked  continuously,  driving 
his  team  in  the  winter  and  raising  wheat  in  the  summer. 
His  health  was  good  and  for  the  most  part  he  was  hap¬ 
py.  Yet  at  times  he  was  lonesome,  for  he  had  left  a 
sweetheart  at  home,  who  said  she  would  wait  for  him 
five  long  years.  She  had  to  wait  only  three.  He  came 
back  and  they  were  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  one 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  old  home  place. 

Children  of  James  Henry  and  Julia  (Williams) 
Shore: 

( 1 )  7  Mattie  m. 

(2)  7  Thaddus,  m.  Zetta  Woodruff,  six  children. 

(3)  7  Annie  Pearl,  m.  Egbert  Davis,  S  children. 

(4)  7  Wade,  m.  Myrtle  Fleming,  3  children. 

Aquilla  (2)  6  loved  the  home  life  perhaps  better 

than  James  Henry,  but  his  ambitious  spirit  to  make 
good,  was  too  much  for  him.  He,  too,  believed  that 
California  was  the  place  where  a  young  fellow  could 
make  money.  By  the  time  he  got  ready  to  go  there  was 
one  railroad  across  the  continent.  After  having  a  suc¬ 
cessful  stay  in  the  wild  country,  he,  too,  turned  home¬ 
ward,  where  he  married  Cora  York.  They  built  and  set¬ 
tled  down  on  a  farm  one  mile  east  of  the  old  place.  His 
first  wife  lived  only  a  few  years  and  he  married  Laura 
Woodruff  for  his  second  wife. 

The  children  of  Quilla  and  Laura  Shore: 

(1)  7  Mamie. 

(2)  7  Vance. 

( 3  )  7  Eugene. 

(4)  7  Beulah. 

(3)  7  Fred  d.  infant. 

William  (3)  6,  the  third  son,  was  the  meanest  boy 
and  the  best  man.  I  get  the  first  idea  from  stories  he 
and  his  brothers  have  told  of  his  boyhood.  He  must 
have  inherited  a  streak  of  Herculean  blood,  for  he  was 
exceedingly  strong  and  active.  As  a  boy  he  is  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  left-handed  thrower,  who  could  kill  cats, 
rabbits  and  even  birds  with  rocks.  No  doubt  he  was 
the  most  adventuresome  of  all  the  six  boys,  and  to  sat¬ 
isfy  this  wild  spirit  of  his  he  ran  away  to  Georgia, 
and  later  to  Iowa.  For  the  space  of  five  years  his 
parents  did  not  hear  from  him.  They  gave  him  up  as 
dead.-  In  Iowa  he  was  a  rancher  and  slept  with  pistols 
buckled  to  him.  In  those  days,  in  Iowa,  it  was  pretty 
much  every  man  for  himself  and  the  Indians  for  all. 
Eventually,  that  wild  life  lost  its  charm  for  him,  when 
the  longing  for  comradeship  and  home  began  to  domi¬ 
nate  his  thinking.  He  began  to  realize  that  he  was  miss¬ 
ing  some  of  the  bigger  and  better  things  in  life.  One 
thing  which  helped  him  realize  this  was  losing  the  wealth 
for  which  he  had  worked  so  long.  In  order  to  make 
more,  he  invested  his  whole  sum  in  live  stock,  believing 
they  would  sell  higher  the  following  year.  He  was  sad¬ 
ly  disappointed.  Stock  went  to  the  bottom.  Financially 
he  was  ruined.  Yet,  it  brought  the  wayward  and  lost 
son  to  his  father’s  house,  where  he  was  received.  He 
married  Dollie  Caudle,  and  they  settled  at  the  Old  Home 
Place,  where  he  worked  hard  for  his  family  and  his 
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neighbors.  He  was  one  of  the  best  neighbors  in  the 
community.  No  one  loved  his  Church  more  than  he, 
nor  attended  more  regularly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Friend’s  Meeting  at  Deep  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
died  in  the  fall  of  1917. 

Children  of  William  and  Dollie  (Caudle)  Shore: 

(1)  7  Marion,  b.  1896,  m.  Ida  Vestal,  3  children, 

Iowa. 

(2)  7  Melvin. 

(3)  7  Calvin. 

(4)  7  Elizabeth. 

( 5 )  7  Julius,  d.  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

John  Wesley  (4)  6  (Wes)  got  enough  of  being 
away  from  home  during  the  war,  when  he  was  but  a 
small  boy,  going  with  his  father  after  salt  over  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Fie  was  large  enough  to  drive  a  team.  After  the 
war  he  helped  his  father  in  the  distillery,  which  occu¬ 
pation  he  followed  until  some  years  after  his  marriage. 
Hunting  and  going  to  camp  meetings  at  Old  Center 
occupied  most  of  his  spare  time.  Early  in  manhood  he 
persuaded  Tobitah  Holcomb,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Pies. 
Holcomb,  to  forsake  her  father  and  mother  and  take 
up  her  abode  with  him.  They  started  house-keeping  in 
an  old  log  school  house,  just  a  short  distance  on  a  hill, 
south  of  his  fathers.  Babies  were  born  and  soon  more 
room  was  needed.  A  two-roomed  framed  house  was  add¬ 
ed  to  the  log  house,  which  is  today  known  as  "The  Old 
Kitchen”.  Hunting  continued  to  interest  him  and  many 
mornings  he  would  shoulder  his  long  barrel  muzzle- 
loader  before  day  and  walk  out  into  the  great  stretch 
of  pines  that  lay  south  and  west.  By  sunrise  he  would 
return,  usually  v/ith  a  wild  turkey,  or  two.  While  all 
the  boys  were  hunters,  more  or  less,  Wes  was,  "The 
Hunter.”  Even  today  when  he  is  too  old  to  ride  horse 
back  like  he  could  when  younger,  if  you  want  to  see  his 
face  glow  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  getting  him 
telling  about  Old  Bess,  and  Drum,  and  Drive,  how  they 
once  chased  the  foxes  and  fought  the  coons. 

The  children  of  J.  Wesley  and  Obitha: 

( 1 )  7  Julius  Daughton,  b.  d.  young. 

(2)  7  Walter,  b.  m.  Julia  Smith,  6  children. 

(3)  7  Montgomery,  b. 

(4)  7  Vallie  b. 

( )" )  7  Lonnie,  b. 

(6)  7  Cora,  b.  1893  m.  Carl  Brindle,  1  child. 

(7)  7  Marvin,  b.  1894. 

(8)  7  Mattie  Evelia,  b.  1896  d.  young. 

(9)  7  Nova,  b.  1900. 

(10)  7  Clifford,  b. 

Sanders  (5)  6  was  too  small  to  go  with  his  father 
after  salt,  so  he  stayed  with  his  mother,  helping  her  by 
carrying  water  from  the  distant  spring.  He  also  learned 
the  art  of  minding  cattle,  plowing  and  farming  in  gen¬ 
eral.  He  married  Laura  Long  and  they  soon  moved  into 
an  old  house  one  mile  northwest  of  his  father’s  home. 
Sanders  has  been  one  of  the  best  and  strongest  support¬ 
ers  and  most  influential  members  of  Deep  Creek  Church. 
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The  children  of  Sanders  and  Laura  (Long)  Shore: 

( 1 )  7  Will,  b.  m.  Annie  Long,  2  children,  Winston. 

(2)  7  Arnie,  b.  m.  Irma  Fleming,  5  children. 

(3)  7  Desdemonie  m.,  three  children,  Winston. 

(4)  7  Dovie,  b.,  Nurse,  Winston. 

(8)  7  Carl,  ‘m.  Beatrice  Long. 

(6)  7  Sanders. 

Sanders  married  second  time,  Fannie  Sugart. 
Children  of  Sanders  and  Fannie: 

(7)  7  Claude. 

(8)  7  Mattie. 

(9)  7  Della. 

Wiley  (6)  6,  the  youngest,  but  in  no  sense  the  least 
important.  Like  his  older  brothers,  learned  to  farm  at 
first  hand  experience,  and  is  today  an  up-to-date  farmer. 
Wiley  convinced  Ida  Fleming,  that  sooner  they  started  in 
business,  the  greater  would  be  their  assets,  for  unto  this 
splendid  couple  have  been  born  fifteen  children. 
Children  of  Wiley  and  Ida  (Fleming)  Shore: 

(1)  7  John  Henry,  d.  young. 

(2)  7 - d.  young. 

(3)  7  Ola. 

(4)  7  Stella. 

( 5 )  7  Luther. 

(6)  7  Ethel. 

(7)  7  Thaddus. 

( 8 )  7 - d.  young. 

(9)  7  Zelma. 

(10)  7  Thelma 

(11)  7  Nora. 

(12)  7 - d.  young. 

(13)  7  Kate. 

(14)  7  Harold. 

(15)  7 - d.  young. 
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CONCLUSION 


I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  securing  and  compiling 
these  incomplete  records  of  the  Shore  family.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  learn  of  the  heroism  and 
fortitude  of  our  forefathers.  Since  coming  in  touch  and 
getting  a  taste  of  the  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  our  ancestors,  I  wonder 
why  some  one  has  not  become  interested  in  this  inspir¬ 
ing  task  earlier. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  not  making  this  short  history 
more  comprehensive  and  for  not  including  the  lives  and 
accomplishments  of  many  more  noble  characters.  My 
time  has  been  limited.  I  hope  many  of  you,  my  relatives, 
will  take  up  this  stupendous  task.  The  field  is  almost 
limitless,  too  big  for  any  one  person.  Starting  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  with  one  man,  Frederick  Schor,  in  far¬ 
away  Switzerland,  we  have  grown  and  multiplied  until 
today  we  number  into  the  thousands. 

Come!  let  us  join  hands,  get  better  acquainted  and 
be  proud  we  bear  the  untarnished  name  SHORE. 
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